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REFORM MOVEMENTS IN THE POLITICAL FIELD. 


A MEETING of Republicans favoring administrative reform was 
held in New York, February 23. About two hundred gentlemen were 
present from New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Massachusetts, many of them being well known in the civil service 
movement. The following resolutions which were adopted show the 
spirit of the conference, whose preference was clearly indicated to be 
in favor of securing the desired reform by action inside the Republi- 
can party. 

By Mr. Frederic A. Potts, of New Jersey,— 


Whereas a consistent and faithful adherence to the principles of administra- 
tive reform, heretofore indorsed in State and national conventions, is absolutely 
essential to the vitality and the success of the Republican party; and 

Whereas events have shown that a disregard of these principles has led to 
gag borer in several of the most important States; and 

hereas the adoption of a similarly mistaken policy would inevitably lead to 
defeat at the next presidential election,— 

Resolved, That it is indispensable to the success of the Republican party that 
the character, record, and political associations of its candidates for President 
and Vice-President of the United States should be such as to warrant entire con- 
fidence in their readiness to defend the advances already made toward divorcing 
the public service from party politics, and to continue these advances till the 
separation has been made final and complete. 


By Mr. Frederick W. Holls, of New York : — 


Whereas the more thoroughly the entire body of Republican voters is repre- 
sented in the primary assemblies and working organizations of pep ome J the Tess 
rary og will there be of its candidates falling below the standard of fitness upheld 
by the majority of the party; and 

Whereas party management has, in many localities, been allowed to fall into 
the hands of men whose aim has been, by what is known as “ machine methods,” 
to deprive the great body of the party of the right of representation; and 

Whereas the party is about to engage in a presidential campaign in which it 
must bring out its full vote to win,— 

Resolved, That no interference with the free choice of delegates to the 
national convention by Congressional districts should anywhere be tolerated; 
and 

Resolved, That the interests of the Republican party imperatively demand 
that the management of the State and national campaign be confided to men whose 
character and record are such as to command the unhesitating support and 
confidence of all members of the party. 


Mr. Henry Parkman, of Boston, offered a resolution “ to provide for 
an interchange and practical expression of opinion in harmony with 
the spirit of the foregoing resolutions, and to take such action in 
relation thereto as they deem expedient,” in pursuance of which 
resolution the following committee was selected: Joseph W. Harper, 
Jr., Francis C. Barlow, Henry H. Sprague, Henry E. Tremain, A. C. 
Barnes, Sigismund Kaufman, Ethan Allen Doty, Henry W. Sprague, 
Grange Sard, Jr., Frederick W. Holls, Alfred T. White, Edwin 
Packard, and George Walton Green. Mr. Ethan Allen Doty, of 
Brooklyn, is secretary of the committee. 

A conference of a somewhat different character, but also looking 





toward administrative reform, is to be held in New York City in May, 
at the invitation of the Massachusetts Reform Club (an organization 
of Democrats and Republicans growing out of the election of Theo- 
dore Lyman to Congress, as a civil service reform candidate from the 
Ninth Massachusetts District). At a meeting of this club in Boston, 
March 1, it was decided to call a conference of Independents by the 
following vote :— 


Voted, That the Massachusetts Reform Club, composed of men who have acted 
respectively with the Republican and Democratic parties, in accordance with its 
action at the previous oe any Feb. 2, 1884, invite the liberal reformers of the 
different States who earnestly believe in a thorough civil service reform, reduc- 
tion of the revenue, and a cessation of silver coinage, to send delegates to a con- 
ference of liberal reformers, without distinction of party, to be held in New 
York City, May, 1884, to place in nomination, if it be deemed expedient, candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President in full s ——— with the above principles. 

(Correspondence to be addressed to John W. ‘arter, Secretary Massachusetts 
Reform Club, Boston, Mass.} 





REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION. 


Tue President has transmitted to Congress the First Annual Re- 
port of the Civil Service Commission, the most important part of 
which is printed in this number of the Recorp. We also print 
letters from the several members of the Cabinet, in reply to an 
inquiry of the President as to the working of the civil service law 
in their respective departments. 

Thus far, the new system of appointment appears to have worked 
satisfactorily; and the combined verdict of President, Commission, 
and Cabinet, is in its favor. The facts recited in the report of six 
months’ actual work are quite as favorable to the new methods as 
friends of the reform expected, and it is gratifying to be able to add 
that none of the formidable difficulties predicted by its opponents 
have been experienced. The significance of the President’s com- 
mendation of the working of the law, and his warm approval of the 
faithfulness of the commissioners, together with their acknowledg- 


ment of thorough sympathy and support from him, should not be 
overlooked. 





REPORT OF THE NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


Tue Civil Service Commissioners of the State of New York have 
sent in their first annual report,— the first report, in fact, of any state 
commission. The report deals necessarily with work chiefly prepara- 
tory to the real application of the reform, for there has been hardly 
an opportunity for any direct effect on the civil service of the State. 
The act establishing the Commission was not passed till May, 1883, 
and the Commission could not organize till May 31,1883. The or- 
ganization of the Commission, it may be said, was effected by the 
appointment of Mr. John Jay as president (the other members are 
Messrs. Augustus Schoonmaker and H. A. Richmond) and of Mr. 
Silas W. Burt as chief examiner. This report is dated Jan. 28, 1884. 
The work which it describes is chiefly the preparation of the rules 
for admission to the state service, the appointment of examiners, 
and the action of the Commission in connection with the mayors of 
cities. 

The first and perhaps the most difficult task of the Commissioners 
was that of classifying the various offices in the State service, according 
to the provisions of the Civil Service Act. No statistics or returns on 
this subject were in existence ; and the Commissioners were compelled 
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to gather all the needed information for themselves, by inquiries 
addressed to the various heads of departments and boards. One 
result of these inquiries was a more complete statement of the public 
service than had ever before been made. Another result was the dis- 
covery of anomalies, which, though not directly within the provisions 
of the existing law, are yet clearly within the spirit and purpose of 
the act. It was found that, in different offices, the same services 
received very different compensation, that the rate of compensation 
was entirely at the discretion of the head officer in charge, and there- 
fore was liable to vary arbitrarily, and that a reduction of forces was 
in many instances possible without any detriment to the public ser- 
vice. The facts ascertained in this way will afford important data 
for future legislation. The immediate result of the inquiries of the 
Commission was the division of the state service into seven classes, 
namely: (1) clerkships and similar positions; (2) positions requiring 
special knowledge, not in the great administrative departments; (5) 
positions not requiring special knowledge, in the courts and public 
buildings ; (4) positions in the department of public works, of which 
those in the canal service are most important; (5) positions in the 
Onondaga salt-works; (6) positions in prisons and reformatories ; 
and (7) positions in asylums, hospitals, and under the commissioners 
of emigration. These classes being settled, it was decided in the first 
place that admission to the whole classified service, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, should be subject to formal inquiry and to 
certification of fitness. To a large part of the classified service, 
competitive examination was made the test of admission to the 
service. The three lowest grades in class 1 (clerkships) were 
made subject to competition; messengers and orderlies in class 3; 
inspectors of canal boats in class 4; prison guards in class 5; and 
teachers in classes 6 and 7. The examination of prison guards was 
made simple, and a severe physical examination was also required to 
be passed. For the present, no further application of the competi- 
tive system was made, though the Commission would have been 
glad to apply this principle more widely, especially in the canal 
service and in the salt works. But many of the positions in these 
departments are merely of a manual character, to which competition 
is hardly applicable. Moreover, laborers are expressly excepted from 
examinations by the law. In time, the Commission hope to extend 
the competitive method. 


These positions being provided for, the remaining offices in the 
State service were divided into two schedules. 
were put all positions requiring professional or scientific knowledge 


or executive capacity. Positions in this schedule, to which the | 


Commissioners hesitated to apply immediately the principle of open 
competition, are to be selected by the appointing officer by such 
methods as he may prefer, either by open competition, limited exami- 
nation, or non-competitive examination. 
fitness of the person appointed must be sent by the appointing officer 
to the Commission. In the second schedule were put mainly the 
positions of skilled workmen. Positions in this schedule are to be 


filled by persons who have passed a formal non-competitive examina- | 


tion, and have been certified as competent. A certain number of 


In the first schedule | 


But a certificate of the) 








tion, or one similar to it. No recommendation for promotion will be 
received except from official superiors in the regular course of duty. 

The mayors of cities are authorized by the act to apply such regu- 
lations as they see fit to the respective cities, subjecting their regula. 
tion to the inspection of the Commission. Under this provision, the 
mayors of New York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo, have prepared regula- 
tions, which have been approved by the Commission. The regula- 
tions for New York were drafted by Mr. Burt, the chief examiner of 
the Commission. Among the most important of the New York City 
regulations was one providing for the examination of applicants for 
the positions of nurses, attendants, and orderlies for the city hospitals 
and asylums. In general, the regulations in regard to cities conform 
to the State regulations. The Commissioners very strongly express 
their opinion that the application of the act to cities should be made 
obligatory, and not at the option of the mayors, as it is at present. 
They also protest emphatically against the proviso in the act by 
which it is not to apply to the police, health, fire, law, and educa- 
tional departments of cities. Positions in these as well as in other 
departments should be subjected to the civil service regulations. 

There is probably no state in the Union whose public service is so 
large and important as that of New York. There is also probably 
none in which the abuses of the state service have been so great. 
This has particularly been the case in the canals and salt-works, and 
in the prisons and reformatories. From the last mentioned, above 
all, political influences should be removed. Some steps toward a 
reform have already been taken; and the Civil Service Act will secure, 
there can be little doubt, a general and thorough application of 
rational and businesslike management to the State institutions. The 
report of the Commission shows that they are proceeding with care 
and thoroughness, and gives the best promise of success. They are 
fortunate in having in aid of their efforts the capacity and experience 
of Mr. Burt, the value of whose services is fully acknowledged at the 
close of the report. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


CompLaints have recently been made, both in New Orleans and 
in Washington, that the examinations are too easy, and that they fail 
to indicate the capacity of competitors for positions where technical 
knowledge or special skill is required. If this is the fact, it demands 
immediate attention from the genuine friends of Reform, not only 
because their aim is the entire reformation of the mechanism of the 
civil service, but because any abuse during the tentative stage of the 
process is peculiarly fitted to produce disappointment and perhaps 
reaction. ; 

There are two items in the charge. 1st. That the examinations 
|are too easy. This is undoubtedly probable. When the system was 
first proposed, the cry was, indeed, precisely the reverse. The favor- 
ite argument of opponents was that the questions would be too 
abstruse, too difficult, or too remote from practical needs, and that 
only college-bred men would be able to answer them, thus insuring a 
| gradual transformation of the civil list into an aristocracy of college 





offices, it must be noted, were exempted entirely from the rules in 
regard to examination. These included deputies authorized by law 
to act for their principals, confidential subordinates, persons under 
pecuniary bonds to superiors, and officers with peculiar duties, like 
those of the reporter and clerk of the Court of Appeals, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings, the chief examiner for the civil service, 
and so on. 
examination is fifty-two. 

Certain general rules were made, which are of interest. The period 
of probation required by the law was fixed at three months. Persons 
temporarily appointed must have the same testimonials of eligibility 
as those permanently appointed. Transfers from one position to 
another in a different subdivision can be made only after passage of 
the examination required for the latter position. Promotion is not 
directly made subject to competition; but it is provided that no one 
in the service shall be promoted to a higher position, without having 
passed the examination necessary for admittance to this higher posi- 


The total number of offices exempted entirely from | 


| graduates. Statistics completely demolished this position, for they 
|showed the majority of successful competitors to have come from 
institutions of lower grade. Yet any persistent cry is sure to have 
its effect ; and it is far from unlikely that the Commissioners, in their 
| zeal to avoid the prejudice roused by a standard somewhat high, have 
|lowered it to a point below the needs of the service and below the 
_ demands of the new system itself. 

2d. That the examinations are insufliciently special. This, like 
| the other item, may be true of those heretofore held by the National 
/Commission. But it is not necessarily true of any; for, in the Civil 
Service Rules for the State of New York, special examinations are 
| provided for applicants for places where technical knowledge is 
required. In the case of a recent application for a position as 
| engineer in the Department of Public Works in New York City, the 
| examiners called in the aid of an expert. The same has been done in 
‘the New York custom-house; and, in like competitions under the 
State authority, persons in the employ of the State having special 
qualifications are assigned as examiners. Any Board for any Depart- 
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ment is entirely free to avail itself of expert help; and an omission 
to do so does not mean shortcoming in the system, but shortcoming 
in the Board. 

In regard to this whole subject of admission to the civil service, it 
must be remembered that there is no magic in competitive examina- 
tions. They are like weighing, measurement, chemical analysis, or 
anything else in the nature of test. In other words, they aim to deter- 
mine the quality and capacity of an object. To do this, two elements 
are essential: 1st, That the tests should be fitted to disclose exactly 
that quality and capacity ; 2d, That they should be applied impartially 
to all the competitors. The adopted rules provide for these in the 
varied topics, their relative value, the credit allowed to quickness of 
work, and the means taken to prevent possibilities of favoritism. The 
theoretic judiciousness of the system is abundantly clear. If, then, 
evils exist, they are not in the system, but in its execution ; i.e., in the 
examiners at work. It is of the very first importance that the National 
Commissioners should not overlook this, that they should gratefully 
welcome expositions of mistake, and promptly correct it. If Mr- 
Secretary Chandler and the New Orleans Collector really desire to 
promote the efficiency of the service, they cannot do better than call 
the attention of the Commission to the need for more searching or 
more specialized examinations, very confident that these will be con- 
ceded. For one thing is very certain: not only that the old system of 
appointment as a reward for political activity or personal friendship 
utterly failed to secure the special qualifications required, but also that 
public opinion through the United States is determined that it shall 
not be revived. E. P. W. 





STILL STRUGGLING SPOILSMEN. 


In the New York Assembly, a late proposition to increase the sal- 
ary of a clerk drew from two incautious statesmen expressions which, 
we trust, will be remembered by the alert public sentiment of that 
State, but which, it would seem, they did not dare to sustain by their 
votes. 

Mr. Hoo.ey said there was a good deal of talk about a small 
matter. In comparison with the salaries of other officers, the amount 
paid Mr. Healey was too meagre. Why, you have a bug-catcher up- 
stairs who gets $2,000. Then, you have another humbug, the exam- 
iner of which gets $3,600. What is that humbug? The great Civil 
Service Commission. It is an institution which keeps many a good 
man out of a public position. 

Mr. LirTLEJOHN said: I do not rise to oppose the amendment, 
but only to take this opportunity to throw a rock at a certain fraud 
with my friend over the way (Mr. Hooley). I refer to the Civil Ser. 
vice Commission. As long as we provide for that department, which 
in my opinion is one of the veriest humbugs in the State, we should 
look after this bureau. 

The motion was carried, and the General Appropriation Bill 
ordered to a third reading, and by unanimous consent was read and 
passed. 

Mr. Hooley represents the first Rensselaer County district, is a 
Democrat, and lives in Troy. Mr. Littlejohn represents the first 
Oswego district through a majority of nine votes, is a Republican, 
lives in Oswego, and was long the Speaker of the House. 

Troy and Oswego papers please copy. 


Tue Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature on the Public 
Service have reported a civil service bill, which contains the most es- 
sential provisions of the bill recommended to the committee by the 
Massachusetts League. The bill is, in the main, very satisfactory to 
the civil service associations, though they hope that, before it is passed, 
it will be so amended as to make open competitive examinations more 
imperative, and either to give the commissioners a salary (the bill 
provides an unpaid commission) or the Chief Examiner a larger 
sum than that named ($2,500). Ability, hard work, and time must 
be devoted to the duties of the commission; and it is not likely that 
they can be secured without payment. On business principles, gratui- 
tous services ought not to be asked. It would also be better to give 
to the Governor alone, and not to the Council, the power of approving 
eer — by the commission, that the responsibility may not 

ivided. 
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AN inquiry was recently made of Secretary Folger by the Massa- 
chusetts League regarding the alleged violation of the civil service 
law by Collector Worthington, of Boston, notice of which violation 
appeared in the Recorp of January last. A reply from Secretary 
Folger admits the facts as stated in the Recorp, but exonerates Mr. 
Worthington on the ground that there was but this one error com- 
mitted during the multiplicity of duties growing out of a reorganiza- 
tion of the collector’s force at the time. It will be remembered that 
the technical violation, apparently by some hocus-pocus, was a matter 
of treasury regulations and not of the letter of the civil service law. 
The collector’s purpose was unmistakably contrary to the spirit of the 
civil service law. 

Tue “Roosevelt” bill, taking from the New York aldermen the 


power of rejecting the mayor’s appointments, is another advance in 
political reform. 


A MEASURE has been introduced into the New York Legislature 
to make the civil service law mandatory upon mayors of cities. The 
present law, which permits mayors to accept the non-partisan system 
or not at their pleasure, has thus far been adopted by the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, and Rochester only. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT ACCOMPANYING REPORT. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : — 

In compliance with the Act of Congress approved Jan. 16, 1583, 
entitled “ An Act to regulate and improve the Civil Service of the 
United States,” the Civil Service Commission has made to the Presi- 
dent its first annual report. 

That report is herewith transmitted, together with communications 
from the heads of the several Executive Departments of the govern- 
ment, respecting the practical working of the law under which the 
Commission has been acting. 

Upon the good results which that law has already accomplished 
I congratulate Congress and the people, and I avow my conviction 
that it will henceforth prove to be of still more signal benefit to the 
public service. I heartily commend the zeal and fidelity of the Com- 
missioners and their suggestions for further legislation, and I advise 
the making of such an appropriation as shall be adequate for their 
needs. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
EXeEcuTIvVE Mansion, Feb. 29, 1884. 


. REPORT. 

(The first twenty-six pages of the Report, which are in the main descriptive 
of the system administered by the Commission, are omitted for want of space. 
The remainder of the Report, which sets forth the results of the six months’ work 
of the Commission, we print below in full, excepting the civil service law, the 
rules and regulations, and the list of officers of the Commission, all of which 
have appeared in the Recorp, Vol. IL., Nos. 8 and 12, Vol. III., No. 9.) 

After so full an explanation of the new methods, it would seem 
superfluous to add that the Commission does not dispense patronage, 
and that it has no power or opportunity to influence appointments or 
promotions; but it receives many letters which show that the writers 
think otherwise. This misunderstanding arises from the old system, 
which made the belief almost universal that all appointments and 
promotions go by favor or influence. 

Even if it be conceded that a commissioner might be dishonest and 
bold enough to violate the eighth rule, and to incur the severe penal- 
ties of the fifth section of the Act, for party or personal ends, it is 
plain that no applicant could be unjustly refused an examination, that 
none could be notified for examination or certified for appointment, 
out of the proper order, without the knowledge of the three commis- 
sioners and the secretary, of whom two are adherents of one party 
and two of the other. The facts are that of the 3,542 persons who 
have been examined, the politics of not one has been known to either 
commissioner at the time of his examination (except in the case of 
four or five personally known to one of the commissioners), and that 
the politics of neither of those who have been appointed was known 
to either commissioner at the time the certification was made.* 


EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE DIMINISHED. 


Before the Civil Service Act was passed, the 14,000 places now clas- 
sified were filled at the discretion of executive officers. If members 
of Congress had usurped the control of many of them, that fact did 
not make the filling of them less effective for the dominant party. 
The tenure of every place was the continuance of executive favor. 

Under the merit system, the consent of no executive officer is 
needed to give access to the examinations. The marking and grading 
~~ * The letters received by the Commission indicate that there are some persons 
who have not taken notice that no influence is needed to enable any applicant to 
secure an examination ; and others seem to think that the proper order of certifi- 
cation for appointments may be changed by solicitation, and therefore appeal to 
third Sar peewee to assist them. It is hardly necessary to say that such intervention 
of third parties is as unnecessary as it must be unavailing. 
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which the applicant earns for himself compel his certification for 
appointment in the order of merit and apportionment. The mere 
opportunity of selecting one from four amounts to nothing in the way 
of patronage. It may fairly be said, therefore, that those thus enter- 
ing the public service have put themselves into office. The places they 
fill are not only taken out of the patronage of the party in power, but 
they are taken out of patronage absolutely. They are made the 
prizes which merit earns for itself. Every place added to the’ classi- 
fied civil service is a diminution of executive patronage and of the 
spoils which a party in power may award to its camp followers. 


THE COMMON SCHOOLS AND AN OFFICE-HOLDING CLASS. 


The means by which, as we have seen, competitive examinations 
are surely breaking up the class monopoly of patronage are equally 
certain to prevent the growth of class monopoly or bureaucracy in 
the future. Under free competition, no officer can award places to his 
favorites ; no party can either make its platform a test for office-hold- 
ing or exclude from the service the adherents of the other party. 

The political opinions, the social standing, the occupations, the 
sympathies and theories of those who enter the classified service will 
be as varied as the character, the pursuits, and the feelings of that 
vast citizenship from which applicants now spontaneously seek the 
examinations, and win their way to the offices. Once in office, they 
will be free, by reason of the manner in which it was secured, to dis- 
charge those political duties, and co-operate in manly and honest ways, 
within their party, as becomes every citizen of a republic. 

It appears from statistics presented herewith that 65 per cent. of 
all those who have entered the service through competitive exami- 
nations were educated in the common schools alone. But the service 
has not been filled by boys and girls direct from these schools. The 
average age of all those appointed under the new system has been 
about thirty-two years. If we assume the average age of leaving the 
common sohesie to be sixteen years, it appears that, taking all those 
appointed, there has been an average period of sixteen years of prac- 
tical life-between the schools and the public service. Nevertheless, if 
the making of that knowledge, which all the people are taxed to teach 
to all the children, a condition of office-holding creates a bureaucratic 
class, then, indeed, the results of the new system are admonishing. 
But, if universal taxation for teaching the subjects named in the 
seventh rule is justifiable, then to require superior excellence therein 
to be made a test for appointments is a clear and obvious duty. 

This, at least, is unquestionable: that the nation, by bestowing 
its offices upon the most meritorious of those whom the States have 
educated at public expense, will greatly honor and stimulate the pub- 
lic-school system of the country.* 


. 


EFFECT OF THE RULES IN THE CUSTOMS OFFICES AND POST-OFFICES. 


The period during which vacancies have been filled on the basis of 
competition is that, between July 16 and January 16, though the 
examinations began in June.t The whole number of persons exam- 
ined for the postal and customs service has been 2,758, of whom 1,585 
were successful, having been graded above the minimum of sixty-five. 

The whole number appointed in those offices has been 463. 

The details of these examinations will be found in tables appended 
to the report. 

The _ has preferred that the collectors and postmasters 
should state in their own words (so far as space can be given to the 
subject) the practical effects of enforcing the rules in their offices.t 

The language indicated as a quotation in the summary which fol- 
lows is taken from the letters of the collectors or postmasters at the 
place indicated. The letters quoted are the answers of those officers 
to a request of the Commission for a frank expression of their views, 
and they are the more valuable by reason of the outspoken criticism 
and the practical suggestions they contain. No criticism or sugges- 
tion in these letters has been omitted in the summary. 

_ In + aaa the statements it contains, these facts may be borne 
in mind :— 


honor the — schools. Governor Cleveland, of New York, for example, after 
stating in his last message “ that New York leads the States in the inauguration 
of a comprehensive system of civil service,’ declares that “the children of our 
citizens are educated and trained in schools maintained at the common expense, 
and the people as a whole have a right to demand the selection for the public ser- 
vice of those whose natural aptitudes have been improved by the educational 
facilities furnished by the State.” 

+The earlier examinations were held as follows, “P.O.” and “C. 8.” being 
used to indicate the post-office and customs service respectively : June 19, P. O., 
Chicago and New Orleans ; 20, C. S., Chicago and New Orleans ; 22, P. O., Milwau- 
kee ; 23, P. O., St. Louis ; 25, P. O., Indianapolis ; 26, P. O., Kansas City and Proy- 
idence ; 27, P. O., Detroit ; 28, C.S., Detroit and Boston ; 29, P. O., Buffalo, Boston, 


and Louisville, and C.S., Port Huron ; July 2, P. O., Cincinnati, Cleveland, and appointment to this office, I strenuously objected to the adoption of competitive 
Rochester ; 5, C. S., Burlington, Vt.; 6, P.O., Albany and Pittsburg; 7, C. S., | 


Portland ; 8, P. O., Newark, N.J.; 9, C.S.and P. O., Philadelphia ; 10 and 12, | 


P. O., New York ; 13, P. O., and 14, C. 8., Baltimore ; 18, C. S., New York; August 
13, C. S., and 15, P. O., San Francisco. On July 12 and 13, examinations were held 
in Washington for the departmental service, and on July 26 for the Washington 
City P.O. All these examinations were competitive. 


+No report from collectors, New Orleans and Port Huron, and postmaster, 
Cleveland, 


“* Thoughtful men are noticing the tendency of the new system to aid and } 














1. That several, at least, of those officers had prepossessions 
against the new system, and its introduction caused them some incon- 
venience at first.* 

2. That, in the outset, a distrust of the fairness of the examina- 
tions, a belief that they could be evaded, and a natural shrinking 
from a novel kind of publicity, would unite in dissuading persons 
from attending them.t 


CUSTOMS OFFICES. 


Boston.— “ The effect in this office has, in my judgment, been 
good. . . . The effect on the public service has been good, so far as my 
observation extends.” He thinks the system might be adapted to fur- 
ther test aptitude. 

PortTLANp.— But one person has been appointed to a permanent 
position, and the collector has no doubt he will prove an efficient 
officer. He thinks the five men appointed to temporary places to be 
entirely competent. The appointments have been too few and the 
term of service too brief to furnish data for any statement as to the 
effect of the rules in his district. 

Buruincton, Vt.— There has been no vacancy and consequently 
no appointment under the rules. “I have no doubt of the beneficial 
effects thereof generally,” though, in making selections for the fron- 
tiers, much depends upon the judgment of the collectors. 

New Yorx.—“ The applicants in this office under the rules are, 
with rare exceptions, men of intelligence, character, and well fitted 
to perform the duties of the places they fill.... The present civil 
service system is still in its infancy ; and, from a very careful observa- 
tion of its workings in this office, I conclude that the best interests 
of the government and the best interests of the importer will be pro- 
moted by its continuance.” 

PHILADELPHIA.—“ But four men have been appointed here under 
the new rules. The men thus obtaiped are all of good character and 
ability, and will, with experience, become efficient officers.” 

Owing to their being in subordinate positions, their effect upon 
the general service has not been appreciable. “The only significant 
change I have to report is the relieving of the collector from the 
personal solicitation of applicants and their friends for positions now 
filled in accordance with the civil service rules.” 

BALTIMORE.—* But two vacancies have occurred in this office. ... 
In both these cases, good men were obtained. . . . One beneficial effect, 
however, has been very apparent. The time of the collector is no 
longer largely occupied by applicants for office and their friends; and 
the legitimate duties of his office receive his attention, an agreeable 
change to him as well as to importers and others having business 
relations with him.” 

Cuicaco.—“ I have been very much relieved from the annoyance 
of applicants for places. The effect of such rules on the public ser- 
vice has been beneficial without doubt. ...I am of the opinion that 
a strict enforcement of the Act in letter and spirit will commend it to 
public favor.” 

Detroit.— Collector only a few days in office, and no opinion. 

San Francisco.—*One effect it has had, however, and a very 
agreeable one to me, is to lessen the pressure for office. ... The few 
who have been admitted through the operation of the rules appear to 
have performed their duties satisfactorily.” He thinks they will earn 
an actual appointment at the end of their probation. Some declined 
appointments because they wanted better salaries than were offered. 
He thinks messengers should be excepted from examinations as being 
confidential persons. 

POST-OFFICES. 


Boston.—“ In my judgment, the general result has been satisfac- 
tory. Its tendency has been to secure the service of a somewhat 
higher grade of clerks than heretofore, and greatly to relieve the post- 
master from any well-founded charge of favoritism.”. . . 

PROVIDENCE.—“ There has been little change in the employés of 
this office... . I believe, however, that, when numerous appointments 
are made, they will result in economy and efficiency to the service. It 
is certainly a relief to the postmaster... to refer applicants to the 
Examining Board.” 

ALBANY.— The appointment of only two persons has been made 
under the rules, and “both of them are good, efficient men.” The 
postmaster thinks the general effect of the rules “will be [to] secure 
a class of men who, knowing that their tenure of office depends 
mainly on their ability to fill it properly, will make themselves con- 
versant with the duties and perform them in an intelligent and pains- 
taking manner.” He favors the extension of the rules to other 
offices. 


*For example, the postmaster at St. Louis says, “A short time after my 


examinations,” etc. But headds, ‘I am convinced that it is not only practicable 
and equitable, but a saving of great embarrassment,” etc. 


+The postmaster at Buffalo, for example, referring to the four examinations 
for his office, says that, ‘‘owing to a fear of undue rigor on the part of some and 
a feeling of distrust on the part of others, the first two postal notices met with 
few responses; . . . but, as the general public _— information on the subject, 
and were convinced that it was the purpose of the authorities to carry out the pro- 
visions of the measure, the classes filled up with good material,” etc. 
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New Yorx.—“ The opinions formed by me during the existence 
of the method pursued for some years past at this office of making 
admissions to the service dependent alone on the success of the 
applicants in competitive examinations have been strongly confirmed 
by my experience and observation under the rules . . . now in. opera- 
tion here.” Among the advantages he mentions are relief from press- 
ure, more time for official duties, a sense of dependence by subordi- 
nates upon good behavior, superior intelligence, and other qualifica- 
tions in the service. Some unfit persons have got in, but he thinks 
the rules “ will be of great benefit to the public service,” as they have 
been in the past. 

Brooktyn.—* The operation of the law has not produced very 
satisfactory results at this office. I do not attribute the unsatisfac- 
tory result in any respect to the law, rules, or regulations, nor to the 
standard of examinations, but the inadequate inducements offered | 
to persons desiring employment.” He thinks those who have come 
in under the law “do not appear any more than equal in character 
and attainments to those employed under the system of close scru- 
tiny employed by me while I have been postmaster.” The law, he 
says, relieves him “of the constant importunity and pressure of polit- 
ical and personal friends for appointments to office.” He thinks 
that the vouchers, especially on the part of a physician, should be 
made more specific, particularly in regard to physical qualifications. 
The applicants, however, have steadily increased in number and 
improved in appearance at each subsequent examination. 

Newark.— The effect of the civil service rules at this office is | 
excellent.... The public at large rest satisfied in the thought that | 
the qualification is good or no appointment. The politician claims 
that he is relieved from a pressure which was exceedingly annoying. 
Personally, I give it my hearty approval.” 

BurraLo.—“ The results [speaking of the examinations], so far 
as a chance of oandidates was concerned, were all that we could have 
asked. We have made seven appointments-from the lists of eligibles, 
all of which have been a success; and three have already been pro- | 
moted by reason of meritorious service. ... The opening of this new 
field for the choice of candidates cannot fail to be of the greatest 
benefit to the public service.” 

PHILADELPHIA.—“ The enforcement of the civil service rules in 
my office has been marked by a great relief to me in not having my 
work continually interrupted by 2 for positions.” He 
believes public men are also relieved. “The effect upon the clerical 
force in this office has been good, inasmuch as the clerks now | 
employed feel assured that under no postmaster would they be 
removed for the purpose of making places for others.” 

He says that in one case he was somewhat embarrassed, four 
months ago, by reason of thinking that no one of the four certified 
was competent for the vacancy, and suggests that in such cases 
others should be certified,* and gives some reasons for his views. 

PirtspuRGH.— The postmaster says that for two years he has had 
a system of competitive examinations in the office. That those who 
bave come in under the new rules “ have shown ordinary ability, no 
better and no worse than former appointments.” He adds that “ the 
effect of the civil service rules, as far as the Pittsburgh post-office is 
concerned, is as yet imperceptible.” 

RocHEsTER.—* The effect of the enforcement of the civil service 
rules at this office is favorable to the appointment of a better class of 
employés in offices where political or personal considerations have 
heretofore been the controlling influence.” He thinks a larger num- 
ber than four should be certified, from whom to select one. 

InpIANAPOLIS.—“ The effect at this office is a less number of 
applicants for positions. So far as the public service is concerned, I 
cannot see there is any special difference. ...I had established very 
good civil service before the law was passed.” 

New Or LEANS.—“ Besides being the means of securing compe- 
tent officials, the law and rules are a great protection to the appoint- 
ing power against a throng of incompetent political applicants.” 

Crncrinnati.—* The reports... justify the conclusion I have 
reached that thus far the system has worked well. ... The habits, 
industry, promptness, and general efficiency of the civil service 
appointees are most commendable, and will in every instance entitle 
the probationary appointee to a permanent appointment, when his 
six months shall have expired. I think the record of the employés 


|young men. He thinks there should be a graded compensation for 
| clerks as for carriers. 


all of 





of this office for effective work furnishes a high standard for compar- 
ison; and, judged by this standard, the new men are found equal in all | 
respects to the best of the new men appointed under the old system.” | 

Cuicaco.—“ The applicants for appointments who have been cer- | 
tified by the Board of Examiners have been, as a class, well qualified. | 
... Those who have accepted appointments have been fully up in 
efficiency to the average new appointees under the former system 


*This is the only case of the kind during the six months covered by the report, | 
except that, in a single case, objection was made by one of the Departments at | 
Washington that neither of the four persons certified for a vacancy appeared to | 
be competent; but one of them was tried, and found entirely competent, and each | 
of the other three has since been appointed, and they too appear to be giving sat- | 
isfaction. So far as experience has gone, it would seem better to adhere to the | 
— rule by giving one of the four a trial. He can be dismissed, if found | 
I 


incompetent. The course suggested by the postmaster might open the way to 
favoritism. 


The effect of the civil service law has been beneficial.” He says 
that about forty per cent. of those appointed to the lowest positions 
declined by reason of the small salaries allowed. 

Detroir.—* On the whole, I am well pleased with the working 
of the civil service rules at this office.” The postmaster adds that it 
has been the practice to select the best persons that could be pro- 
cured, so that the effect at his office is not so perceptible as it’ might 
be elsewhere. The allowance for his office compels him to wanhey 





MILWAUKEE.— By reason of the rules not being yet familiar to 


| the public. the postmaster says the more intelligent classes cannot be 


induced to appear for examination; and the successful applicants, 
especially for clerkships, have been mostly very: young men just from 
the schools. He adds: “ However, I believe, as soon as it becomes 
generally understood what the nature of the examinations is, and 
that perfect impartiality is shown, we will have no further trouble 
in the direction indicated. ... It cannot be expected that such a rad- 
ical change in the manner of making appointments will be at once 
understood and appreciated.” * 

Sr. Louis.—“ The chief advantage...has been in the relief 


|afforded from the importunities of influence, political and social, 


seeking appointments in which fitness and capacity are frequently 


jignored or not considered. Similar testimony comes unsought from 


those whose supposed influence is always solicited in such cases, and 
who do not hesitate to complain of the annoyance to which they are 
subjected. ... The examinations... have been entirely within the 
scope of an ordinary public school education, and therefore have 
disarmed the criticism by which this feature was formerly assailed.” 
He cannot say the service has been better, “but it has been in no 
degree inferior.” He thinks some improvement may be made in the 
rules, but says, “In my judgment, [they] must be extended as their 
merits are better understood.” 

Kansas City.—* I am well satisfied with the civil service system 
at this office. ‘The men appointed to positions under its rules have so 
far done excellent work, and I have been greatly relieved of the 
importunities incident to the informal and promiscuous applications 
for appointment under the former plan.” He says the principal 
objection is that he gets more younger men than is desirable under 
all circumstances, and wishes more attention given to physical quali- 
fications for letter-carriers. 

San Francisco.— “ The law has worked exceedingly well at this 
office, much better than expected by me... . The tenure of office 
being reasonably secured to the subordinate clerks, they are encour- 
aged to do their duty to the best of their ability. . . . It relieves the 
head of the office of a great pressure for place, giving him more time 
to devote to his duties, and makes life more endurable by reason of 
not being constantly harassed and importuned by a multitude of per- 
sons for self or friends.” He thinks the system shuts out old sol- 
diers;+ that it does not accomplish all that could be desired; that 
more latitude could be given the appointing power. He cannot say 
that the new appointees are better or worse than the old ones. He 
says the present educational test will not always give the best clerks. 

Wasuincton.— Out of fifty who succeeded at the examination 
at this post-office, seventeen have been appointed. Eight of those 
appointed have already been promoted to first-class clerkships. The 
postmaster further says, “I have in all cases selected the persons 
highest on the list of eligibles, and, so far, have not had occasion to 
drop any one for incompetency, and am of the opinion that probably 

ose selected will be entitled to permanent appointments on 
the expiration of six months’ probation as clerks.” 


EFFECT IN THE DEPARTMENTS. 


Several causes have combined to make the number appointed in 
the Departments at Washington, during the six months covered b 
this report, much less than is likely to be the average number for suc 
a period in the future. 


No complaint or suggestion that any person appointed to either 


| Department under the rules has been unsatisfactory has reached the 


Commission. On the contrary, several of those thus appointed have 
been promoted during the probationary period. The pressure for 
places has been materially diminished, but old habits in that regard 


|do not cease the moment they become fruitless. Many, doubtless, 


still think that some secret back-door of entrance to the classified ser- 
vice may be found. There has, undoubtedly, been some inconvenience 


caused by the introduction of changes so extensive; but this seems to 
be nearly at an end. 





*This is the only office where the difficulty of securing applicants of the 
desired class now exists, as it appears to be the only one where formerly there 
was not an uncomfortable pressure for places. 


+He is probably not aware of the last amendment of the rules in favor of 
soldiers. 

+ For example, nearly all the vacancies in one of the Departments have been 
filled from a bureau under it,— the Census Bureau,—the work of which is soon to 


cease, many of its employés having been found too valuable public servants to be 
dismissed, 
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The relief from pressure on the heads of Departments is naturally 
the one of the practical effects of the new system which is most 
readily noticed; but it is trifling compared with those results sure to 
spring from the convictions, rapidly growing in the public mind, that 
every applicant for a place must win his or her own way to it by good 
character and superior capacity. 

It is one of the salutary effects of the new system that it has taken 
away all the inducements to bring supernumeraries into the service, 
or even to fill a vacancy without a real necessity of having it filled. 


IV. 


The leading facts have been presented which illustrate the bearing 
of the Civil Service Act upon the independence and responsibility of 
the legislative and executive branches of the government. It is plain 
that none of the places in the classified service can be promised or 
filled by executive officers in such a way as to affect confirmations 
pending in the Senate, appropriations desired from the House, or 
investigations feared by either body. Members of both houses, re- 
lieved of the ———e 
more time for the vast work of legislation, for which, year by year, 
the sessions of Congress are becoming more and more inadequate.* 

It may be hoped that this first step toward a restoration of the 
constitutional counterpoise and independence of these great branches 
of the government, always held so vital in theory, may incline our 
gp institutions of learning to supply a more adequate teaching in 
aid of making such counterpoise and independence salutary facts 
rather than remote ideals in our administration. 

It has been an injustice of the 
and official classes alone responsible for the patronage system and its 
abuses. In the future, we may hope it will be more clearly seen that 
false theories and opinions concerning parties and administration, 
while not the causes of the evils of that system, are the greatest 
sources of its strength. Those with whom rests the duty of shaping 
the minds of our youth have a grave responsibility for the pernicious 
theories which have prevailed. As we are not likely to make funda- 
mental changes in our institutions, all the good which can come from 


istration. Yet the science or the principles according to which our 
federal administration should be carried on are too rarely made a 
matter of systematic or thorough instruction. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


The Civil Service Act provides for such suggestions in the reports 
of the Commission as it may approve “for the more effectual accom- 
plishment of the purposes of this Act.” 


1. It would seem plain that, since the subordinates at the post-| 


offices and customs offices, to which the rules extend, are no longer 
appointed on the basis of a party test, consistency, not less than the 
efficiency of the service, forbids the application of that test for the 
selection of collectors or postmasters at such offices. Only on that 
condition can these officers be taken out of party politics, and become 
in fact as they are in legal purpose mere business agencies of the 
government. 


2. The new system would be much strengthened by such an | 


amendment of our bribery laws as would bring within them other 
corrupt considerations for official wrong-doing than those which are 
merely pecuniary. Every corrupt exercise of the power of nomina- 
tion, promotion, transfer, or confirmation, even though the corrupt 


consideration may not be “a thing of value,” should surely be an| 


offence under our bribery laws. Laws with this scope have long been 
enforced in England, and our courts have sometimes appealed to 
them in aid of punishing official corruption which the bri 
of this country fail to reach. 
State of New York last winter supplies the deficiency, and the four- 
teenth section of that Act is hereto attached as Appendix No. 8. 

In our view, no change in the Civil Service Act is now needed for 


fairly testing the new system. Though the change was great, we are | 


not aware that the public business has been anywhere delayed, that 
any citizen has been injured, or that any difficulty worthy of notice 
hinders the continuous enforcement of the Act and rules. 


The work thus far has occupied the entire time of the commis- | 
To the grave | 


sioners, and has taxed their energies to the utmost. 
difficulties which at the outset attended the organization of a system 
so new and extensive have succeeded perplexing questions insepa- 
rable from this stage of its enforcement. 


heads of the Departments, and so many offices as are affected by the 
rules, and with the numerous and widely scattered Boards of Exam- 
iners,— answering inquiries, interpreting law and rules, and giving 
instruction for procedures, the revisions of examinations on appeal, 





*The late President Garfield declared that one-third of the working hours of 
members, in his time, was required for attending to matters connected with 
getting offices. 


occupation of office-begging, will have | 


| the three branches of the classified service. 


ast that it has held the political | 


the liberal principles of our government must spring from its admin- | ater ae ARNE SS See, RT Se SON Se SneNEeTS. 


ry laws | 
The civil service law enacted in the | 


The devising and revision | 
of many blank forms, the preparation of appropriate series of ques- | 
tions for all kinds of examinations, the correspondence with the | 
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and a multitude of daily recurring duties connected with the admin- 
istration of the rules,— all these have taxed the Commission heavily. 
It entered upon no highway, but has had to make its road as it has 
advanced. If, under such circumstances, the Commission has failed 
in fully meeting the public expectation and demand, it will not occa- 
sion surprise. We cannot doubt that the most difficult stage is 
passed. But it will require some years of careful study and prudent 
adjustment to carry into full effect the practical methods authorized 
by the Civil Service Act. 

The clerical force of the Commission, however, is inadequate. It 
has been worked beyond the customary hours of the Departments. 
At least, one additional clerk seems indispensable. 

The Commission records its high appreciation of the fidelity and 
efficiency with which every one in its office has performed his work. 

In submitting this report, it is proper for the Commission to 
declare that in every stage of its work it has had the constant and 
unwavering support of the President. 


APPENDIX No. 6. 


The following tables show the statistics of the examinations in 
These considerations 
should be borne in mind in considering them : — 

1. That the ratio of those who fail to those who succeed is likely 
to be much less, when the grade of questions shall be better under- 
stood; for the more incompetent will see they have little chance of 
succeeding. Besides, a better class has appeared at each succeeding 
examination. 

2. It was necessary in the outset to examine a large number, to 
make sure of having those competent to fill every variety of vacancy. 
Many appointments may now be made without further examinations. 
The excessive number examined from the District of Columbia was 
the result of conforming to a rule having an unanticipated effect, 
which has been since amended. 

3. In regard to education, the records of the Commission are de- 
fective in not showing how long those who have been at an academy 
If 
a person has been but a month at an academy or college, he is put 
under the head of those institutions. The habit of calling so many 
schools academies, and so many academies colleges, helps to make 
this unavoidable classification the more misleading. 


Table showing number of examinations, number of those examined, passed, 
appointed, age, education, ete., in the departmental service, Washington. 


Education. 


States, Territories, and District of 
Columbia, 


per cent. or over. 


Number examined. 
| Number passed at 65 


| Average age. 

| Common school. | 
Academy. 

| Number appointed. 


| College. 





! 


Alabama, . . 
Arizona Territory, 
California, 
Colorado,. .. . 
Connecticut, 

Dakota Territory, . . 
District of Columbia, 
Delaware, 

Florida, 

Georgia, . . 
Illinois, 

Indiana, . . 
Indian Territory 
lowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota 
Mississippi, . . 
Missouri, . . 
Nebraska, 

New Hampshire, ... . 
New Jersey,. . . . 
New York, 

North Carolina, 
Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, ..... . 
Rhode Island, . 
South Carolina, 
Tennessee, 
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Table showing number of examinations, the number examined, and of those who 
passed, were appointed, thetr age, education, etc., in the customs service. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


How educated. 


Number appointed. 


| 
| 


oe ee 
Customs districts in Clerks. | 
which examinations were 


held. 


In academies. | 


tions. 
__ ae. 
colleges. 
ee 


Number passed at 65 


In common |; 
In. college. 
In business 
per cent. and over. 
Inspectors. 
Night inspect- 


| Number of examina- || 


Number examined. 


| Females. 
Total. 





Baltimore, 
Boston, . 
Burlington, 
Chicago, . 
Detroit, 
New Orleans, 
New York, . 
Philadelphia, 
Port Huron, 
Portland, 
San Francisco, 
Totals, 


Bake SS 


6 2 

47 13 173 

4, 7 24 
9 


| 09 BO me ht TBD A RO HH OT ED 





al 


te 
~~ 


101; $40 466) 24 


* Included in other classes. t Including one drug examiner. 
$13 included in other classes. 


Table showing number of examinations, of those ecamined, and of those who 
passed, were appointed, thetr age, education, etc., in the post-offices. 
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14 
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34 
65 
241 
| 111 
42| 
19 
12 
89 
25) 
56 
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1: 


How educated. 
GEl... 


30 
26 
27 
29 
31 
33 
26 
2 

2 

26 
30 


*SIOLIIVD | 


age age. 
26 
7 
23 

2 

21 
29 
26 
25 
25 


“Sy40[D 
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21 
18 
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*There were also 76 persons examined for porters, of whom 41 passed, and of that number 22 have 


examinations have 
been held. 
been appointed. 


Post-offices at which 
_ Totals, 


San Francisco, 
Washington City, 


Albany, 
Baltimore, 
Boston, 
Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, 
Chicago, 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, 
Detroit, 
Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, 
Louisville, 
Milwaukee, 
Newark, . 
New Orleans, 
New York.* . 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, 
Providence, . 
Rochester, 
Saint Louis, . 


The whole number examined for the departmental, customs, and 
postal service has been 3,542. 

The number passed at 65 per centum or over has been 2,044. 

The number examined having only a common school education 
has been 2,272. 


The number appointed to the service from July 16, 1883, to Jan. | 


16, 1884, of those examined, has been 516. 
The average age of all those examined has been thirty-one years. 
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APPENDIX No. 7. 


Statement showtng (1) the number of officers in the several Executive Depart- 
ments at Washington appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate; (2) the number not subject to confirmation, whose compensation 
exceeds $1,800 per annum, and hence not embraced in the classified service ; 
and (3) the number excepted from examination under Rule X1X. 


epted under || 


Rule XIX. 


Names of Departments. 


by the Senate. 

Number whose salary ex- 
ceeds $1,800, and hence | 
not in classified service. | 


| Number appointed by the 
President and confirmed 
Number exc 





State Department, 
Treasury Department, . 
War Department, . . 
Navy Department, 
Interior oor 
Post-office Department, 
Department of Justice, 


Total, . 








Whole number classified in the Departments, 5,652. 





APPENDIX No. 9. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 13, 1884. 
TO THE PRESIDENT: 


The Civil Service Act adopted by Congress in close conformity with the 
recommendations of your annual messages has not been in operation long enough, 
and there have not been a sufficient number of vacancies to permit forming a 
critical judgment of its working. 

But, within my opservation, the change has produced and promises most 
satisfactory results. 

There should be no doubt that the class of applicants who may pass with 
success the examination required will be fitted for the duties of this Department. 
Moreover, the pressure of office-seekers and of those recommending them has 
ceased to tax attention needed for public affairs. 

Ihave no doubt that continued experience gained in the application of the 
civil service law will demonstrate its great utility. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb. 13, 1884. 
TO THE PRESIDENT: 


Sir,—I have the honor of stating that, having been asked to submit the views 
of this Department upon the workings of the Civil Service Act lately enacted, 
and of the rules promulgated thereunder, I have the honor of presenting the 
following: — 

Premising that the number of clerks appointed has as yet been few, and that 
the probationary term for them has not yet expired, I have to say that thus far 
the appointments have brought into the public service persons who are up to the 
average capacity and character, though I am not able to say that they are above 
it. Iam not able to say that there has been developed in the body of the clerks 
and officers in subordinate position any more energy in the discharge of duty and 
desire to improve in the ability therefor. Yet I do not mean that it shall be 
implied from this that there has been heretofore or now a lack in these particulars. 

It is beyond doubt that the solicitation for appointments in the Department 
to places within the classified grades has almost entirely ceased, and is kept up 
only rarely, and from ignorance that the law has taken power to gratify from the 
| Department; and, as a necessary consequence, there has been a saving of time 
to those connected with the appointments to office. 

I am not able to say that it will be any more practicable to dismiss from 
| service those who have come into it from a civil service examination than those 
who have come into it from personal recommendation or application and by an 
examination under the former rules of this Department. 

There has not been in this Department much pressure for removal of worthy 
persons, so that other persons, perhaps not worthy, might be brought into vacant 
| places. So little has there been of that that Iam not able to say that it existed 
to such an extent as to attract my notice to a cessation of it. 

In general, I am able to say that the Civil Service Act, in my judgment, if 
wisely administered, [would] work beneficially. I do not anticipate that the 
| character, capacity, and efficiency of the clerks Obtained will be, on the whole, 
| greater than it was under the system which it has supplanted. There were 
| instances in which that system failed to bring forth a good clerk. There will be, 
for there are, instances in which the new Act has made the same failure. The old 
system, by its requirement of a preliminary examination and personal observa- 
| tion of the result thereof, kept out of the service many incompetent persons. 
The new system will do the same. The merit of the latter is this: that, whereas 
under the former system the applicant was brought to the notice of the appoint- 
ing power by the special application of some one having an especial interest in 
him, now it is open to every one, on his own notion, without any favor sought, 
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to offer himself as a competitor, and, if meritorious, to succeed; though I must 
state one drawback from this, which arises from that provision of the law 
requiring a proportionate distribution of the appointments among the States and 
Territories. Consequent upon this merit is the relief afforded to persons in 
official or influential position from the importunity of seekers and their friends. 

The result is, from my observation of the workings of the law, that it is 
calculated to be of public benefit. 

Very respectfully, 
CHAS. J. FOLGER, Secretary, etc. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON City, Feb. 12, 1884. 
TO THE PRESIDENT: 

In response to your verbal inquiry, I have the honor to state that, since the 
going into effect of the civil service law, all appointments in the classified 
service in this Department have been made under its provisions, and are up to 
this time twenty-seven in nun ber. 

Reports made to me by the chiefs of the Bureaus, in which the clerks thus 
appointed have been employed, are to the effect that the persons appointed, 
omitting several whose appointments are so recent that they have either not 
reported for duty or have only been at their posts a few days, have proved com- 
petent and efficient in the discharge of the duties assigned to them, and have 
given entire satisfaction. The number of clerks in the classified service of this 
Department is so great that it could not be expected that those appointed under 
the civil service faw up to this time, however excellent they might be, would 
have any special influence noticeable in the general working of the Department. 

The result of the operation of the law most apparent to myself is the cessation 
of personal applications for appointments of this character, which, before this 
law became operative, compelled the head of the Department to give up no 
inconsiderable portion of each day to their consideration. The benefit of the law 
in this regard is very great. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 13, 1884. 
TO THE PRESIDENT: 


I have the honor to state that the good effect of the law in preventing 
pressure for places, and in giving heads of Vepa:tinents, Ruvoans, and offices 
their time for the performance of their duties, has been manifest throughout 
the public service. 

Some difficulty has evidently been experienced by the Commission in furnish- 
ing sufficiently good material for clerkships, owing to the reluctance of the most 
competent aspirants to apply for and submit themselves to dreaded examinations, 
which, in the present crowded condition of the larger Departments, they have not 
been confident would be followed by appointments. This reluctance may have 
led the Commission to adopt too low rather than too high a standard of eligibility 
in passing upon such applicants as have appeared, and may account for the 
inferiority of some who have been certified for appointment. But such cases are 
unquestionably exceptional. The hesitancy of applicants will soon disappear ; 
and the system, after it is fairly and fully in operation, will certainly supply the 
best men for the duties of the places to be filled. It is too early to form a positive 
opinion based upon experience concerning its merits or permanent success ; and 
the Navy Department, with a small force of clerks and few vacancies, has had 
little connection with its workings. 

But I believe that the experiment should be persevered in, that it will grow 
stronger in its actual benefits to the governmental service and in public favor, 
and that it should be fairly and cordially sustained by the Executive and 
Congress. 

Lam, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
WM. E. CHANDLER, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Post-OFrFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 


WASHINGTON, D.C,, Feb. 9, 1884. 
TO THE PRESIDENT: 


I have the honor to state that four capable and trustworthy clerks have been 
appointed in this Department of the $1,000 grade, since the civil service law went 
into force. 

The law has relieved the Department to a marked degree from the importuni- 
ties of persons seeking positions or of those urging them for appointment. 

So far as this Department is concerned, the results of the law have been satis- 
factory. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
W. Q. GRESHAM, 
Postmaster-General. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8, 1884. 
TO THE PRESIDENT: 


In answer to your request, I will say that I do consider that the Civil Service 
Commission of the United States has answered a most useful and necessary pur- 
pose. It has relieved the Department from importunities and personal applica- 
tions that were not only unpleasant to hear, but that consumed a great deal of 


time ; and it has advanced the public interest in many particulars. Employments 


that are clerical, and that can be filled by people because of their fitness, and not 
because of their political attachments or associations or convictions, are bestowed 
upon worthy and suitable people. 


Hereafter, the persons who will present themselves for examination, no doubt, 
will be better than those who applied first. 


There was a general impression pre- 








vailing that the intention of the Commission was to exact an amount of technical 
knowledge which was not usually possessed by ordinary people, and such as was 
within the immediate reach only of those who were engaged in technical studies. 
Intelligent, well-informed, and proper persons were deterred from presenting 
themselves, believing that they might be exposed to a scrutiny they could not 
meet, and which would result in a failure that would be mortifying. As soon as 
this conceit is dispelled, persons of this character will come forward, and the 
standard of attainment will be higher ; but, even as it is, men of ordinary fitness 
are procured, and men of good character. 

It has answered another good purpose. Oftentimes, the pressure for employ- 
ment was so great, through political interest, that not only unworthy persons 
were put forward, but worthy persons were sought to be removed from situations 
that they well filled, and to remove whom would have been a cruelty and a 
hardship. 

In the Department of Justice there are not many clerks who come within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. There has been but one selection made for that 
Department since the establishment of the Commission ; and that person has only 
been recently selected, and he is under probation. The evidence of his fitness, as 
furnished to the Commission, and by it communicated to the Department, per- 
suades me to think that this person will prove to be a good selection. 

I have arrived at these conclusions in favor of the Commission and its work- 
ing and its usefulness, against my former notions. My knowledge of public 
service, and the proper method of appointing persons to it, was derived mainly 
from others ; and they were persons who had large experience, and through a long 
lifetime of political action had convinced themselves that the system of examina- 
tion and the exclusion of politics from such appointments were romantic and 
fantastic. All of these preconceived notions I have abandoned. I have observed 
the influence of the system in its application to other departments ; and I have 
learned from others who have enjoyed its benefits enough to convince me that it 
will be a serious mistake to revoke the law, and readopt the old method. 

As I said before, the Department of Justice has but few clerks who will come 
within the control of the Civil Service Commission ; but I have no doubt that, as 
to those few, the Department will be benefited and the public service helped by 
the assistance that will be given to it by this Commission. 

Acknowledging thus the necessity and eminent usefulness of the system, I 
have personally communicated with the Commission, through the Hon. Dorman 
B. Eaton, and informed them that I would always advise them of any appoint- 
ment that I proposed to make, and endeavor to live strictly within the law and 
the rules that have been adopted, so that I might strengthen their hands and aid 
them in establishing upon a permanent footing this great and necessary reform 
in the public service. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
BENJAMIN HARRIS BREWSTER, 
Atiorney-General, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12, 1884. 
TO THE PRESIDENT: 


I am asked to give my views as to the practical results of the selection of 
clerks under the provisions of “An Act to regulate and improve the civil service 
of the United States.” 

Since the 16th of July last, I have not appointed any clerks or copyists in 
the Interior Department, although a number of vacancies have occurred in the 
various Bureaus of the Department. At that date there were employed in the 
Census Office about one hundred and seventy-five clerks and copyists of a 
superior order. Originally, the entire force of the Census Office consisted of 
about eighteen hundred persons ; and, as the work advanced, there was a neces- 
sary reduction in the force. Very many were transferred to other Departments of 
the government, and some were discharged. It was the rule of the Census Office 
to keep in its force the most valuable of its clerks ; and, when this force was 
reduced to one hundred and seventy-five persons, it is doubtful whether there 
could have been found in the employment of this or any other government more 
capable and trustworthy clerks than constituted that force. The careful training 
and judicious selection had left a very efficient and valuable force. I did not 
deem it advisable to allow a disciplined force of this character to be lost to the 
government; and I, therefore, whenever a vacancy occurred in the several 
Bureaus, anticipating the ultimate discharge of the census force, transferred 
from the Census Office to such vacancy. This I did with the approval of the Civil 
Service Commission. Iam therefore not able to speak of the advantages of the 
method of selection provided for in the Act over the old system. I have seen, 
however, a very perceptible diminution of the pressure on the Department for 
appointments, thus not only allowing the heads of Departments to devote their 
time to other purposes than that of listening to the importunities of applicants, 
but also saving Senators and members of Congress from the disagreeable duty of 
soliciting appointments at the demand of their constituents, even when they 
knew it was impossible for the head of the Department to comply with their 
requests. 

While these are the only advantages I have seen of the system, I do not wish 
to be understood as saying that they are its only merits. I am of the opinion that 
a system of civil service, such as time and experience will enable the government 
to perfect, based on the present system, will be of real advantage, and will result 
in an improved service in all departments of the government. 

Ithink the system should have the hearty support of the Executive Depart- 
ments of the government. 

Very respectfully, 


H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 





Tue Committee of the House of Representatives on Civil Service 


Reform have reported a bill in favor of the repeal of the tenure of 
office act of 1820. 


